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“I  don’t  loo\  after  wealth  for  them  .  .  .  “We  ’uns  that  cain’t  read  or  write  have 
I  have  got  heart  and  cravin’  that  got  a  heap  of  time  to  thin\,  and 

my  people  should  grow  better.”  that’s  why  we  \now  more  than  you  all." 


A  HUNDRED  TEARS  .  .  . 


o  ut  of  “one  man’s  cravin’  ”  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School  was  born,  upon  the  land 
he  gave  it  was  built,  his  words  were  our  charter,  and  to  his  vision  we  still  hold.  Out  of  the 
friendly  and  shrewd  philosophy  of  a  mountain  woman  our  traditions  and  customs  were  carded, 
spun  and  woven. 

The  year  19454946  is  one  which  the  school  cannot  fail  to  commemorate,  for  it  holds  the 
one  hundredth  birthdays  of  its  founder,  William  Creech,  Sr.,  October  30th,  1845,  and  of  his  wife, 
Sally  Dixon  Creech,  April  13th,  1846. 

In  tribute  to  them  this  memorial  booklet  has  been  planned  as  a  birthday  gift.  To  make  it 
more  vivid  and  concrete  we  have  chosen  to  tell  their  story,  which  is  inevitably  that  of  the  school, 
through  selections  from  original  writings  drawn  out  of  the  school  files  and  family  letters.  They 
bear  their  own  testimony  to  the  pioneer  vitality,  native  sagacity  and  human  concern  of  two 
remarkable  people,  our  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Sal. 


s 


AUNT  SAL’S 
HOUSE 


This  is  the  first  home  Uncle  William  built  for  Aunt  Sal  over  seventy'five  years  ago.  Furnished  with  her 
household  gear,  it  now  stands  on  the  school  grounds,  a  memorial  to  pioneer  life. 

(Photograph  by  Doris  Ulmann  and  reproduced  here  with  permission  of  Doris  Ulmann  Foundation) 
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Dictated  by  Uncle  William  to  his  son,  Henry  C.  Creech,  who  has  given  the 
original  manuscript  to  the  school. 


A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  MT  LIFE 


By  William  Creech,  Sr. 


I  was  born  October  30th  day,  1845,  on  the  Poor  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky,  and  was  raised  there  by  good  parents.  I  think  they  was  true  Christians  and 
are  gone  to  rest  in  Jesus  our  Lord.  Will  say  that  I  never  heard  one  of  them  ever  swear  an  oath 
or  use  any  profane  language,  and  was  always  strickly  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  country 
and  God  and  tried  to  raise  their  children  in  obedience  to  their  Savior,  but  being  very  poor  was 
not  able  to  give  their  children  but  little  schooling,  so  I  got  enough  to  read  and  write  a  little  when 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861.  I  volunteered  in  the  Union  army  December  30th,  1864,  and 
was  discharged  April  12th,  1865,  the  time  which  I  served  with  Honor  to  myself  and  superior 
officers.  After  being  discharged  I  returned  back  home  and  went  to  work  on  the  farm  for  my 
father  but  it  was  not  very  long  until  I  began  going  in  company  with  Miss  Sally  Dixon. 

So  on  March  1 5th,  1866,  we  was  married  then  on  the  17th  day  we  packed  up  all  we  had  and 
took  our  plunder  on  our  backs  and  moved  to  ourselves  in  an  old  log  house  on  my  father’s  land. 
After  living  about  three  years  there  I  saw  that  I  could  not  make  a  living  as  the  place  was  small 
and  soil  badly  worn  out  so  got  information  of  there  being  some  wild  land  here  on  the  head  of 
Greasy  for  sale  so  I  bought  six  hundred  acres  for  fifty  dollars  also  one  hundred  acres  for  ninety 
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dollars,  with  very  little  to  pay  with  except  to  work  it  out  by  daily  labor.  The  next  thing  I  had 
to  look  after  was  to  get  my  new  home  built  back  in  the  woods  and  then  get  my  family  there. 

By  this  time  our  family  had  increased  two  in  number  making  four  so  we  at  once  began 
packing  our  plunder.  Finding  that  we  had  accumulated  enough  that  we  had  to  have  horse  stock 
to  move  on,  we  took  up  our  journey  for  our  new  home  in  the  back  woods,  and  it  was  almost 
sunset  when  we  got  there  and  by  this  time  it  had  turned  very  cold  and  disagreeable.  We  at 
once  kindled  a  fire  in  the  chimney  place,  and  nailed  boards  over  the  cracks  and  made  a  door  out 
of  those  boards  to  keep  the  cold  wind  out  of  the  house.  All  of  this  took  until  a  late  hour  that 
night  so  we  took  a  short  rest  on  the  puncheon  floor  that  night. 

Next  morning  our  trouble  began.  Our  baby  began  to  cry  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  back 
home,  and  my  wife  almost  broke  down  and  she  said  that  she  would  rather  go  back  to  Poor  Fork 
and  live  on  bread  and  water  than  to  stay  here  and  have  everything  in  the  world,  and  this  brought 
trouble  on  me,  knowing  that  we  was  in  such  a  condition  that  we  could  not  leave  here.  My  wife 
being  a  very  resolute  little  woman  said  she  would  try  to  stay  so  it  was  a  trying  proposition  on 
her.  I  had  to  find  some  land  I  could  rent  and  make  some  corn  on,  and  by  going  away  to  rent 
land  left  my  wife  and  our  two  little  children  all  alone  except  of  the  nights  when  I  would  come 
in  from  my  work  and  stay  with  them,  and  she  would  tell  me  that  she  would  sit  and  study  and 
get  afraid  of  the  Indians.  It  would  be  weeks  at  a  time  that  she  would  not  see  anybody  pass 
by  our  home  and  she  had  been  raised  up  on  a  farm  in  a  very  thickly  settled  country  where  two 
or  three  people  would  pass  by  in  a  week. 

In  June  we  had  a  baby  girl  added  to  our  family  making  five  in  all  and  with  hard  times 
before  us  and  hoping  for  the  better  we  pressed  forward  and  by  the  next  spring  could  plant 
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some  corn  and  garden  truck  on  our  new  place.  My  wife  being  as  good  at  farm  work  as  myself  and 
by  taking  our  little  children  in  the  field  to  be  the  prey  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
and  danger  of  rattle  snakes  we  managed  to  make  a  very  good  crop. 

Clearing  land  was  the  greatest  industry  for  the  fall  and  winter  for  several  years  until  we 
had  enough  for  what  we  needed  for  wheat,  corn,  rye,  flax  and  buckwheat.  In  the  dry  season  of  the 
year  we  had  to  grind  our  meal  on  a  hand  mill  which  was  very  hard  work.  By  raising  the  flax  and 
sheep  my  wife  carded  and  spun  and  wove  cloth  to  make  clothes  for  us  all  while  I  tanned  leather 
and  made  all  the  shoes  that  we  wore.  While  the  days  was  warm  and  dry  we  plowed  and  hoed 
corn  and  wet  days  and  by  night  I  worked  in  my  blacksmith  shop  and  my  wife  knit  and  spun.  But 
when  the  children  got  large  enough  to  do  work  the  boys  helped  me  and  the  girls  helped  their 
mother.  But  all  worked  together  in  the  cornfield. 

Seeing  that  we  was  in  need  of  a  church  house  to  accommodate  the  preachers  of  different 
denominations  that  come  in  our  locality  to  preach  for  us,  I  tried  to  get  several  of  our  neighbors 
to  help  build  a  nomsectarian  church  house  in  which  I  failed.  My  children  soon  began  to  get 
married  in  different  families,  none  of  which  was  worth  much  more  money  than  myself,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  until  grandchildren  began  to  arrive,  and  I  did  not  see  much  chance  for  them 
to  do  much  better  than  to  do  as  Dad  has  done,  grow  up  without  education. 

About  the  first  of  May  in  the  year  of  1911  the  Rev.  Lewis  Lyttle  stopped  with  me  for 
dinner  and  read  a  letter  to  me  and  said  two  women  at  Hindman  Kentucky  wanted  to  start  a 
new  school  near  the  Pine  Mountain.  And  I  at  once  offered  to  do  anything  that  I  could  to  help 
and  I  was  visited  by  Miss  Katherine  Pettit  and  Miss  Butler  and  later  by  Miss  Pettit  and  Miss 
Ethel  de  Long  who  wanted  to  take  up  the  work  and  to  build  the  new  school. 
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I  offered  to  let  them  have  a  place  to  build  the  school  if  we  could  arrange  with  the  Kentweva 
Land  Company  to  get  the  Adrion  Metcalf  farm  and  Miss  Pettit  stayed  some  days  longer  than 
she  intended  to  stay  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Kentweva  Land  Company, 
which  finally  arrived  and  she  got  to  see  them. 

Miss  Pettit,  the  three  Directors  and  myself  all  met  in  the  public  road  and  talked  the  land 
proposition  over  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Metcalf  farm  for  the  school  by  me  letting  the 
Kentweva  Land  Co.  have  my  reserved  tract  of  land.  One  more  reason  for  me  being  so  liberal 
with  the  school  was  knowing  that  the  school  could  not  be  any  special  benefit  to  me,  but  hoping 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  my  grandchildren  and  all  of  the  community  around  me,  so  that  I 
may  spend  my  last  days  in  a  quite  moral  and  peaceable  country  and  make  a  benefit  for  the  yet 
unborn  children  of  this  country. 

William  Creech,  Sr. 

Wrote  for  Miss  Ethel  de  Long 


( After  the  above  document  and  the  other  material  of  the  booklet  had  been  selected  and  edited,  we  submitted  all  of 
it  to  Henry  Creech,  before  assembling  it  for  the  printer.  In  his  letter  of  approval  he  added  a  bit  of  information  about 
Uncle  William’s  bringing  the  first  post  office  to  our  valley,  another  result  of  his  father’s  initiative  and  vision  for  his  own 
neighborhood. J 
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April  13th  is  Aunt  Sal’s  Day.  Wc  celebrate  it  at  the  school  with  a  gathering 
of  the  Creech  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren,  neighbors  and  school 
children,  on  the  steps  of  the  old  house  where  Aunt  Sal  and  Uncle  William 
spent  their  first  years  together.  In  1944  Henry  C.  Creech,  our  neighbor,  wrote 
and  read  to  us  this  story  about  his  mother. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CERTAIN  BABY 

Henry  Creech,  April  13,  1944 

Ninety'Eight  years  ago  there  was  a  little  girl  baby  born  at  Cumberland,  Kentucky.  As  she 
grew  up  she  was  with  her  father  most  of  the  time,  and  spent  the  rainy  days  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  with  him.  As  she  got  older  she  was  with  him  on  the  farm.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  old 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  that  made  it  harder  for  her.  She  had  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 
Her  oldest  brother  volunteered  his  service  with  the  army  and  the  younger  brothers  were  not 
old  enough  to  help  on  the  farm,  and  her  father  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  southern 
confederacy. 

She  was  the  one  to  take  the  plow  and  go  to  the  field  and  do  the  plowing.  Also  she  was  on 
the  lookout  for  the  soldiers  and  to  warn  her  dad,  and  then  to  help  get  the  horses  in  hiding  and 
carry  food  to  the  horses,  also  to  carry  food  to  her  father  while  he  was  in  hiding.  When  the 
food  supply  got  low  she  was  the  one  to  go  to  Virginia  or  across  Pine  Mountain  to  see  if  she 
could  find  something  to  feed  the  family  until  something  could  be  grown. 

This  period  from  1861  to  1865  must  have  been  a  trying  time  for  her.  It  was  then  as  it  is 
today  most  of  the  young  men  was  in  the  armed  service.  After  the  war  was  over  the  young  men 
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AUNT  SAL  A  HD  HER  NEIGHBORS 

Miss  Pettit  sometimes  invited  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  a  “wor\in g”  at  Big  Log.  They  spent  the 
day  sociably,  hac\ling  flax,  spinning,  carding  and  weaving.  Aunt  Sal  is  on  the  right,  with  the  flax  wheel. 
Aunt  Judie  Turner  stands  at  the  spinning  wheel,  Aunt  Stacie  Turner  is  carding,  and  Aunt  Polly  Ann  Day 
holds  the  baby  ( probably  a  prospective  Pine  Mountain  student ). 
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returned.  A  neighbor  boy  was  one  of  those  young  soldiers  and  in  April  of  1866  her  and  this 
soldier  got  married  and  settled  on  his  father’s  farm.  There  was  two  children  bom  to  them.  This 
young  husband  decided  there  was  not  enough  room  on  his  father’s  farm  so  he  bought  600  acres 
of  land  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  and  built  this  house  (Aunt  Sal’s  House)  and  moved  his 
little  family  to  it  in  March  1871.  There  was  not  any  cleared  land  on  the  place  and  there  was 
not  many  people  living  in  the  section  at  that  time.  Their  closest  neighbors  was  Metcalfs  here 
and  the  closest  on  the  east  side  was  at  Bear  Branch  on  Line  Fork  and  down  Greasy  was  at 
Rockhouse.  But  the  neighbors  was  real  cooperative  and  went  miles  to  help  do  the  jobs  a  man 
and  his  wife  could  not  do,  such  as  rolling  logs  on  a  new  ground  a^raising  a  house. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June  1871  there  was  another  baby  born  in  this  new  home  far  away 
from  doctors  or  nurses,  but  the  service  of  a  midwife  could  be  got.  There  was  six  more  children 
born  in  this  little  house,  making  nine  in  all. 

With  all  of  her  family  there  was  always  food  and  shelter  for  one  more,  if  some  wayfaring 
man  come  our  way.  She  also  made  the  clothing  the  family  wore.  She  carded  and  spun  her  wool 
and  flax  at  night  by  fatty  pine  for  light  and  wove  her  cloth  in  day  time.  As  her  children  grew 
they  helped  take  some  of  the  work  off  her  hands.  But  that  made  more  work,  for  her  children  got 
old  enough  to  want  company  and  there  was  always  room  for  them. 

After  her  children  was  all  grown  and  settled  in  their  own  homes  she  was  not  yet  done. 
When  Miss  Pettit  and  Miss  de  Long  came  over  this  way  she  gladly  took  in  and  gave  them  shelter 
and  food  until  they  had  time  to  get  established  here  at  the  school.  She  did  everything  so  cheerful 
that  everyone  enjoyed  being  with  her.  She  was  the  best  mother  that  ever  lived.  And  my  mother 
was  your  Aunt  Sal. 
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From  the  Rev.  Lewis  Lyttle  of  Wallins  Cree\,  Kentucky,  a  circuit-riding 
preacher  who  carried  the  first  messages  from  this  valley  to  Miss  Pettit  and 
Miss  de  Long  at  Hindman,  and  from  them  bac\  to  Uncle  William  Creech. 
Mr.  Lyttle  is  still  living  at  Wallins. 


Slemp,  Kentucky,  May,  1911 

Dear  Miss  Pettit: 

Having  lived  at  Hindman  and  knowing  the  vast  amount  of  good  you  have  accomplished 
at  that  place  I  make  this  special  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  a  people  that  I  have  been  laboring 
with  one  year  at  this  date.  The  people  of  this  remote  place  have  been  neglected,  but  these  people 
are  waking  up,  they  see  a  better  day  ahead  and  are  anxious  for  an  opportunity.  After  all  these 
people  can  be  redeemed:  they  are  the  easiest  people  reached  you  ever  saw,  they  never  have 
been  taught  any  better,  those  young  ladies  have  the  best  voices  to  sing  you  ever  heard.  They 
are  not  ignorant  but  illiterate. 

I  would  shrink  from  asking  anyone  but  you  to  undertake  to  start  a  school  in  such  conditions 
as  we  will  have  to  meet  but  I  know  you  will  understand  them.  Won’t  you  come  over  and  let  me 
take  you  to  this  place  and  see  the  people?  When  you  come  the  best  way  is  to  come  down  Carr 
and  up  the  river  to  Macey’s  Creek,  and  then  up  Macey’s  Creek  across  to  the  river  again  just 
below  Leatherwood,  that  way  you  will  be  only  where  the  new  railroad  is  being  built  for  about 
three  miles  and  I  don’t  think  they  are  blasting  any  along  there.  We  will  walk  from  my  house  to 
Greasy  as  it  is  such  a  rough  way.  You  need  not  be  a  bit  uneasy  about  smallpox,  they  are  all. 
died  out  and  besides  you  don’t  come  into  the  country  where  they  have  been. 
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I  think  you  will  find  a  kind  and  responsive  people  but  they  are  not  cultured.  They  will  not 
do  you  a  wrong  by  any  means,  they  will  be  as  kind  as  they  know  how  to  be.  I  am  satisfied  you 
will  like  the  field  and  it  is  the  very  place  to  make  a  model  school  for  you  have  the  material  to 
begin  with.  You  take  them  from  the  very  bottom. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  place  here  where  Greasy,  Middle  Fork,  Line  Fork,  Straight  Creek, 
Leatherwood,  and  Cutshin  all  head  in  against  Pine  Mountain  —  pure  air,  pure  water  and  plenty 
of  children  to  enjoy  it,  invest  something  in  the  character  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  some  day 
you  will  reap  a  good  harvest,  if  not  in  this  world  it  will  be  in  heaven. 

Yours  for  Christ  and  the  uplift  of  these  people, 

Rev.  Lewis  Lyttle 


“PLENTY  OF  CHILDREN” 

The  picture,  ta\en  about  1915, 
shows  a  group  demonstrating 
some  familiar  crafts  and  activities 
—  carding,  spinning,  churning. 
The  girl  on  the  right  is  stringing 
red  peppers,  f  Pepper  strings  hang 
by  the  fireplace  of  many  mown - 
tain  homes.) 
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KA THERIHE  PETTIT,  1869*1936 

Katherine  Pettit,  of  Lexington,  Kentuc\y,  was  from  her 
youth  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  Ken * 
tuc\y  mountain  region  and  devoted  to  its  people.  With 
Miss  May  Stone,  she  founded  the  Hindman  School  in 
1903,  at  Hindman,  the  county  seat  of  Knott  County. 
She  left  there  in  1913  to  found  with  Miss  Ethel  de  Long 
the  Pine  Mountain  School,  in  an  isolated  rural  area, 
eighteen  miles  and  across  a  mountain  from  any  town. 
Miss  Pettit  served  as  co*director  of  Pine  Mountain 
School  until  her  retirement  in  1930,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  her  death  in  1936. 


(Photograph  by  Doris  Ulmann  and  reproduced 
here  with  permission  of  Doris  Ulmann 
Foundation) 


ETHEL  DE  LOHG  Z  ASIDE,  1878-1928 


Ethel  de  Long  Zande,  co-founder  of  Pine  Mountain 
School  with  Miss  Pettit,  was  born  in  Montclair,  FJew 
Jersey,  and  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  1902.  A 
Christmas  visit  to  a  friend  at  Hindman,  while  she  was 
teaching  English  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  resulted 
later  in  her  going  to  Hindman  where  she  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school.  From  there  she  came  with  Miss 
Pettit  in  1913,  to  found  the  school  upon  which  Uncle 
William  had  set  his  heart.  She  was  married  in  1918  to 
Luigi  Zande,  a  wor\er  at  the  school.  She  continued 
as  co-director  with  Miss  Pettit  until  her  death  in  1928 
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In  the  division  of  directors’  labors  at  Pine  Mountain,  the  publicity  fell  to 
Miss  de  Long.  The  following  excerpts  from  her  early  letters  to  friends  of  the 
school  are  here  first  published  for  wider  reading. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  MISS  DE  LONG’S  EARLY  LETTERS 

November,  191 J 


When  the  enclosed  letter  came  from  a  mountain  Baptist  preacher  telling  of  the  Pine  Mountain 
country  and  its  needs,  we  planned  at  once  to  make  a  trip  over  there  and  investigate  for  ourselves. 

The  way  lay  along  the  foot  of  Pine  Mountain  at  the  head  of  Greasy  and  the  long  line  of  the 
mountains  back  of  it  and  the  fine  timber  everywhere  on  the  hills  made  it  very  beautiful.  We  were 
at  once  struck  with  its  strategic  position  —  the  post  office  and  the  store  nearby,  where  everybody 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  came.  It  was  near  the  head  waters  of  three  creeks,  and  at  the  forks 
of  three  roads,  a  natural  center.  The  valley  was  wide  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  there 
was  fine  level  land  for  farming  all  about,  though  we  knew  of  no  means  of  getting  it.  It  seemed 
such  an  ideal  location  for  a  school,  that  we  made  believe  —  laid  out  “house  seats”  on  the  little 
low  spurs  projecting  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  planted  crops  and  set  out  orchards  in 
the  bottom  land. 

At  sunset,  we  walked  up  the  valley  under  young  oaks  rarely  colored  to  the  quaint  old' 
fashioned  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Creech,  whose  simple  goodness  and  kindly  courtesy 
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were  like  an  evening  benediction.  It  was  here,  as  we  sat  around  the  fire,  that  the  fairy  tale  came 
true  —  for  little  by  little  we  discovered  that  “Uncle  William'”  had  been  planning  since  he  first 
heard  of  our  coming,  to  secure  for  us  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land*  and  help  us  build  our 
school.  It  is  hard  to  tell  you  of  the  veneration  we  came  to  feel  for  Uncle  William,  as  he  took  us 
up  and  down  the  land  we  had  already  wandered  over,  and  gave  us  his  ideas  as  to  its  use.  But 
the  desirability  of  this  spot  as  a  rural  center,  and  the  far  seeing  purposes  of  Mr.  Creech  soon 
made  us  sure  that  we  would  rather  settle  here  than  anywhere  else. 

In  the  evening  as  we  sat  around  the  fire  in  the  little  old  house  capping  corn  and  roasting 
chestnuts  we  learned  much  more  of  the  family  history.  Uncle  William  told  us  how  he  was  the 
herb  doctor  and  the  bone  setter  for  the  country  side,  when  they  couldn’t  get  anyone  else,  told  us 
of  some  of  his  successes,  and  how  he  used  lynn  bark,  rhubarb,  and  salts,  rather  than  quinine  and 
calomel.  He  talked  of  his  religious  views  and  of  his  regret  at  the  narrowness  of  some  members 
of  his  church  —  the  regular  Baptist  —  and  then  he  told  us  of  the  terrible  drunkenness  of  the 
region,  and  how  he  believed  a  school  would  civilise  it,  and  how  he  had  brought  his  children  up 
not  to  touch  whiskey. 

All  the  time  we  spent  with  them  we  kept  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  a 
school  to  have  these  old  people  so  near.  As  we  came  away  from  Uncle  William’s,  remembering 
the  emotion  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hide,  we  felt  that  such  depths  of  longing  would  surely 
result  in  satisfied  hopes. 


*Uncle  William’s  gift  as  later  surveyed  amounted 
to  nearly  250  acres. 
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January,  1912 


.  .  .  This  great  old  man  (Uncle  William  Creech)  has  never  come  in  contact  with  the  cur' 
rents  of  modem  thought,  except  through  the  pages  of  a  second  rate  farm  magazine,  yet  he  has 
longed  to  see  a  school  established  that  should  teach  people  how  to  live.  Believing  in  farming, 
for  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men,  he  has  for  years  been  distressed  over  the  abuse  of  the 
land  and  the  waste  of  timber,  and  over  the  abandonment  of  true  farming  by  the  younger  gem 
eration.  He  has  brought  in  rye  seed  and  sold  it  to  them  at  cost  in  the  effort  to  arouse  interest 
in  rotation  of  crops.  He  has  been  distressed  because  the  women  have  stopped  spinning  and 
weaving,  for  he  saw  that  such  work  was  a  way  to  the  development  of  character.  Today  his 
home  is  still  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned  one,  where  the  coal  oil  lamps  have  never  superseded 
the  pine  faggots,  and  where  the  hackle,  loom,  and  reel  are  kept  and  loved,  while  the  old  mother, 
his  wife,  who  smokes  a  pipe  and  wears  a  red  bandana  over  her  head  after  the  old  custom,  is 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  flax-planting  time  in  March.  There  is  a  fine  atmosphere  of  courtesy 
and  high-mindedness  in  the  home,  and  the  old  couple  are  famed  for  their  high  character,  far  and 
wide. 

It  was  the  character  and  force  of  that  one  old  man,  Mr.  William  Creech,  that  led  us  to 
hope  for  the  Pine  Mountain  locality  above  all  others,  for  it  is  a  rare  experience  to  find  a  moun¬ 
tain  man,  who  could  understand  so  fully  our  wishes  for  the  school,  and  was  ready  to  give  largely 
of  his  own  land  that  we  might  carry  them  out.  As  he  said  good-bye  to  us  on  the  frosty  Novem¬ 
ber  morning  when  we  left  for  home,  he  told  us  again  how  much  he  wanted  to  help  establish  the 
school  so  that  he  could  feel  that  he  had  done  something  for  his  country  before  he  died. 
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November,  1914 

.  .  .  For  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  cleared  forest,  cleaned  out  streams,  ditched  marsh  lands, 

hewn  logs,  made  roads,  built  houses, 
planted  fruit  trees,  and  “laid  by”  crops. 
At  last  we  have  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  a  harvest  gathered;  we  can  take 
breath  to  write  you  of  the  school  in  the 
wilderness!  This  first  letter  carries  good 
news:  we  have  prospered.  “The  lines 
have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places;”  we 
have  homes,  teachers,  and  a  fine  family 
of  “peart”  children. 

We  may  seem  to  have  taken  a  long 
time  for  this.  That  is  because  the  road 
to  the  railroad  —  that  is  to  the  twentieth 
century  —  is  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Getting  the  aid  of  modern  tools  and  machinery  has  been  as  slow  as  the  tread  of  the  oxen  that 
have  hauled  our  heaviest  loads  for  us.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  our  saw' 
mill,  the  earliest  necessity,  across  a  roadless  mountain.  It  was  nearly  wrecked  in  the  first  stage, 
on  a  rickety  little  incline  road  built  to  haul  timber  to  market.  Yet  our  suspense  was  even  greater 
when  eight  oxen  were  drawing  it  to  us  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  for  a  false  movement  on 
the  part  of  one  ox  might  have  thrown  the  whole  costly  equipment  down  the  bank. 


Hauling  logs  for  first  school  building. 
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While  the  mill  was  sawing  splendid  timber  from  trees  cut  on  our  own  ground,  we  built, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  our  first  house,  a  log  cabin,  the  logs  for  which  had  been  hewn 
ninety  years  ago  for  the  original  home  of  the  first  settler  on  this  property.  We  could  not  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  destroy  the  ancient  land' 
marks,  so  we  hewed  a  few  new  logs  and 
rebuilt  the  house.  True  to  the  spirit  of 
the  old  days  it  is  a  hospitable  house,  and 
contrives  to  have  a  welcome  and  com' 
fort  for  three  grown  ups  and  eight  chib 
dren  in  its  two  rooms,  dog'trot,  and  loft. 

In  the  morning  it  hums  with  sound,  while 
untrained  little  hands  are  learning  how 
to  make  its  beds  “pretty11  and  keep  its 
floors  clean.  At  night  you  hear  astorn 
ishing  things,  as  teeth  are  washed  and 
feet  are  scrubbed  for  bed.  “I  aim  to 

scrub  the  hide  off  my  feet  every  night  this  week  so  as  to  keep  my  towel  clean.11  .  .  .  W - ,  aged 

six,  “I  aim  to  stay  with  ye  till  you  run  me  off.  You  don’t  reckon  you’ll  run  me  off  till  I’m  twenty, 
do  ye?” 

. .  .  Uncle  William  Creech  says  that  the  “savingest”  thing  we  have  done  is  to  burn  our  own 
lime  for  farm  and  building  purposes.  Another  piece  of  economy  has  been  the  application  of  the 
two  birds  with  one  stone  theory  to  the  loose  stones  on  our  cultivable  ground.  We  have  secured 


building  material  for  two  sanitary  closets  and  a  fine  tool  house  by  gathering  wagon  loads  of 
obstructive  stone  from  our  potato  fields.  As  to  rocks,  we  still  have  more  worlds  to  conquer,  and 
we  shall  use  them  for  building  and  retaining  walls,  for  paving,  and  for  roads. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  you  of  the  hookworm  clinic  nor  the  farmers1  institute  held  last  fall,  of 
the  large  Bible  School  which  gathered  people  through  even  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer 
months,  of  the  first  Christmas,  nor  of  our  neighborhood  good  times — box  suppers,  bean  stringings, 
squirrel  roasts,  country  dances,  log  rollings,  wool  pickings,  quiltings,  stir-offs, — when  everybody 
has  the  best  time  in  the  world  and  finds  the  most  graceful  way  of  saying  so.  No  one  could  excel 
the  spontaneous  ardor  of  one  of  our  visitors  who  said,  “Gee-oh,  I  won  t  never  be  satisfied  away 
from  you  again  no  more  in  this  world!11 

Assets 


The  original  234  acres  of  land 

125  acres  recently  given  (mostly  coal  and  timber) 

A  coal  bank 

A  limestone  cliff 

A  boundary  of  timber  aggregating  600,000  feet 

A  stone  quarry 

A  maple  sugar  grove 

Annual  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $1600 

An  unpolluted  water  supply 


Three  dwelling  houses 
One  tool  house 
Two  sanitary  closets 
Sawmill 
Two  mules 
Two  cows 

One  hog  and  two  more  promised 

Chickens 

Two  collie  pups 


Liabilities 
$700.00  a  month 
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THE  FIRST  SCHOOLROOM 

The  first  classes  of  the  new  school  were  held  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  room  over  the  F^olan  grocery  store  close 
to  the  school  grounds,  until  Old  Log  House  was  ready  for  use. 


Dictated  in  the  early  days  to  Miss  de  Long  at  Miss  Pettit’s  request  and  hers. 


UNCLE  WILLIAM’S  “ REASONS ” 


I  want  to  tell  my  reasons  why  I  want  a  school  here  at  Pine  Mountain.  There  is  so  many  of  our 
young  folks  growing  up  here  not  even  taught  up  as  to  Morality.  It  grieved  me  to  think  that 
Parents  would  raise  their  children  under  such  rulings.  I  see  no  chance  to  better  it  without  we 
teach  the  young  generation  that  they  can’t  never  prosper  while  they  follow  the  old  one’s 
Example.  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  some  thirty  years  or  more.  Seeing  the  examples  laid 
before  the  bright  young  girls  of  our  community  which  is  Decoyed  off  by  bright  young  bucks  that 
destroys  them  and  robs  them  of  their  virtue  and  then  draps  them  on  the  world.  The  old  Devil’s 
a-workin  his  part  of  it  and  we  have  got  to  teach  ’em  up  better.  Where  I  was  Raised  this  trouble 
wasn’t  half  so  bad  because  there  was  schools  that  helped  the  people.  Hit’s  lack  of  knowledge  of 
science  that’s  caused  the  trouble,  and  with  good  teaching  seems  like  they  would  be  greatly  bettered. 

There  being  lots  of  whiskey  and  wickedness  in  the  Community  where  my  Grandchildren 
must  be  Raised  was  a  very  serious  thing  for  me  to  study  about.  I  heard  two  of  my  neighbors  say 
there  was  neither  Heaven  or  Hell.  One  of  them  said  that  when  a  man  was  dead  he  was  just  the 
same  as  a  dumb  beast.  I  heard  another  one  say  who  had  a  large  Family  that  he  was  afraid  he 
could  not  raise  his  children  as  mean  as  he  wanted  them  to  be  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  our  country 
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was  going  back  to  Heathenism,  which  worried  me  a  good  deal.  My  idea  was  that  if  we  could  get 
a  good  school  here  and  get  the  children  interested  it  would  help  Moralise  the  country.  If  we 
can  bring  our  children  to  see  the  error  of  the  liquor  we  can  sqush  it. 

Some  places  hereabouts  are  so  Lost  from  Knowledge  that  the  young  uns  have  never  been 
taught  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  don’t  know  the  country  they  were  Borned  in 
nor  what  State  or  County  they  was  borned.  We  need  a  lot  of  teaching  how  to  work  on  the  farm 
and  how  to  make  their  farms  pay,  also  teaching  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  timber  and  stuff 
they  re  wasting.  In  the  way  they  farm  and  doing  no  good  it  is  hardening  them  and  they  are 
turning  to  public  works,  too  many  of  them. 

We  are  sending  money  to  the  foreign  Missions  when  we  need  it  right  here  among  us.  Of 
course,  one  soul’s  as  good  as  another,  but  I  believe  Charity  begins  at  home.  I  wouldn’t  ask  a 
person  to  help  us  if  they  need  it  at  home,  but  if  they  have  anything  for  Missions  I  think  they 
ought  to  help  their  own  people. 

As  I  have  put  almost  all  I  have  into  the  Building  of  the  new  school,  and  other  Friends  are 
coming  to  our  assistance  to  help  us  I  feel  it  a  great  work  and  would  be  glad  if  all  who  can  would 
help,  as  life  is  short  and  death  certain,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  help  with  the  new 
school  than  try  to  lay  up  treasures  here  on  earth.  As  I  have  never  attempted  to  write  such  a 
letter  before  and  me  a  poor  scholar  and  slow  to  write  I  will  close  with  many  more  things  on  my 
mind  that  I  could  write  about 


Wm.  Creech  Sr. 
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Two  years  later — Uncle  William’s  statement  of  the  school's  progress. 

Pine  Mountain,  Ky.,  November  20th,  1915 
To  all  the  friends  that  have  holp  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School: 

I  was  seventy  years  old  the  30th  day  of  last  month,  and  I’m  seeing  that  goin  on  that  I  craved 
to  see  for  many  years.  The  work  has  progressed  mightly  under  the  management  and  supervision 
of  Miss  de  Long  and  Miss  Pettit.  I  have  invested  all  I  have  in  the  school  and  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  see  the  change  that’s  been  made.  I  don’t  begrudge  nary  dollar  that  I  put  into  it. 
The  good  people  a  helpin  us  has  done  a  great  thing  for  us,  in  helpin  the  poor  and  needy. 

We  are  makin  great  headway.  There  has  been  two  good  houses  built,  besides  an  old  log 
house  rebuilt  out  of  the  fragments  of  old  log  houses  somethin  like  a  hundred  years  old:  and  a 
Pole  House  excellent  furnished  in  old  fashioned  way  to  accommodate  our  visitors.  One  good  barn 
nearly  complete;  one  stone  tool  house;  one  House  in  the  Woods  used  for  school  and  sufficient  in 
size  to  accommodate  a  good  audience  for  speaking  or  church  service.  The  frame  is  agoin  up  of 
a  large  building  and  we  hope  it  can  be  used  by  Christmas.  We  are  getting  the  farm  in  pretty 
good  shape  and  will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  good  deal  of  support  for  the  school,  in  farm  produce. 
We  are  clearin  off  and  fixin  to  fence  a  cow  pasture.  If  we  can  get  money  enough  we  will  soon 
be  in  good  shape. 

The  school  has  got  on  hand  about  forty  children  from  five  years  old  and  up,  most  of  them 
destitute  of  any  means  whereby  they  could  support  theirselves  and  with  no  chance  to  get  any 
training  either  for  labor  or  education,  all  bright  children,  little  boys  and  girls.  Without  the 
assistance  of  this  school  I  don’t  see  any  chance  for  them  to  ever  make  anything  out  of  theirselves. 
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I  visit  the  school  nearly  every  day  and  I  think  the  children  are  progressin  nicely.  They  don’t  look 
any  like  they  did  when  they  came  to  the  school,  bare  foot  and  almost  naked.  They  look  now  well 
cared  for  and  wear  garments  nice  and  clean,  a  thing  they  never  knew  before.  They  are  doing 
awful  well.  We’re  in  hopes  we  can  get  money  so  we  can  fetch  in  150  of  just  such  children  as 
we  re  been  a  handlin.  W e  want  to  teach  them  books  and  agriculture  and  machinery  and  all  kinds 
of  labor  and  to  learn  them  to  live  up  as  good  American  citizens.  We  are  tryin  to  teach  them  up 
so  they  can  be  a  help  to  the  poor  and  to  the  generations  unborn. 

I  hope  our  good  friends  will  come  forward  and  help  us  all  they  can  to  make  better  people 
out  of  our  wild  mountain  people  that  has  been  raised  up  in  ignorance  and  almost  regardless  of 
law.  Their  foreparents  has  laid  the  pattern  for  them  of  drinkin’s,  killin’s,  and  whorin’s,  and 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  (Hit’s  rough  to  say,  but  hit’s  the  truth  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  said.)  I  see  no  chance  to  teach  the  old,  but  if  the  children  can  be  teached  up  in  a  better 
light  they  can  lay  an  example  even  for  their  parents. 

I  don  t  look  after  wealth  for  them.  I  look  after  the  prosperity  of  our  nation.  The  question 
of  this  world  is  naught.  We  are  born  into  it  naked  and  go  out  naked.  The  savin  of  the  soul  is 
what  we  should  seek.  I  want  all  younguns  taught  to  serve  the  livin  God.  Of  course,  they  wont 
all  do  that  but  they  can  have  good  and  evil  laid  before  them  and  they  can  choose  which  they  will. 
I  have  heart  and  cravin  that  our  people  may  grow  better.  I  have  deeded  my  land  to  the  Pine 
Mountain  Settlement  School  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  as  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  stands.  Hopin  it  may  make  a  bright  and  intelligent  people  after  I’m  dead  and  gone. 
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Wm.  Creech  Sr. 


OLD  LOG 

Old  Log  House,  the  first  school  building  to  be 
completed,  was  made  of  logs  from  the  original 
house  on  the  site,  which  was  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Adrian  Met - 
calf  family.  Old  Log  has  served  in  turn  as  hos' 
pital,  office,  weaving  room,  school  house  and 
dormitory. 

(Photograph  made  by  Doris  Ulmann,  and  used  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Doris  Ulmann  Foundation) 
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GOLDEH  WEDDIHG,  1866*1916 

When  Aunt  Sal  and  Uncle  William  had  been  married 
fifty  years,  she  pulled  her  wedding  dress  out  of  her 
chest,  a  soft  flowered  organdie  set  with  dainty  stitches, 
and  dressed  up  in  it,  with  a  “flower  pot’’  gathered  by 
Pine  Mountain  children,  to  have  her  picture  made  with 
Uncle  William,  in  front  of  the  old  home.  Her  father 
had  brought  the  dress  all  the  way  from  Lexington,  Ken - 
tuc\y,  a  nine  days’  trip  on  horsebac\  in  those  days, 
and  here,  while  a  family  grew  up  in  one  room  about  it, 
it  had  stayed  safe  in  the  old  chest,  ready  for  the  golden 
anniversary. 


A  gentleman  came  to  our  house,  he  would  not  tell  his 
name, 

I  knew  he  came  a'courting,  although  he  were 
ashamed. 

O,  although  he  were  ashamed. 

He  moved  his  chair  up  to  my  side,  his  fancy  pleased 
me  well, 

I  thought  the  spirit  moved  him  some  handsome  tale 
to  tell. 

O,  some  handsome  tale  to  tell. 

O,  there  he  sat  the  livelong  night,  and  never  a  word 
did  say, 

With  many  a  sigh  and  bitter  groan  he  ofttimes 
wished  for  day. 

O,  he  ofttimes  wished  for  day. 


The  chickens  they  begun  to  crow,  and  daylight  did 
appear, 

How  d’ye  do,  good  morning,  Sir,  I’m  glad  to  see  you 
here, 

O,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  here. 

He  was  weary  of  the  livelong  night,  he  was  weary 
of  his  life, 

If  this  is  what  you  call  courting,  boys,  I’ll  never  take 
a  wife, 

O,  I’ll  never  take  a  wife. 

And  when  he  goes  in  company,  the  girls  all  laugh 
for  sport, 

Saying,  Yonder  goes  that  ding'dang  fool,  that  don’t 
know  how  to  court, 

O,  that  don’t  know  how  to  court. 


"Aunt  Sal's  Song’  was  the  only  song  she  ever  sang, 
and  we  have  never  found  it  elsewhere. 
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Brit  Wilder,  a  grandson  of  Uncle  William,  grew  up  in  our  neigborhood,  and 
attended  Pine  Mountain  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
staff.  As  a  small  boy  Brit  lived  for  some  time  with  his  grandparents,  and  can 
tell  us  many  stories  of  those  days. 


BRIT  WILDER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HIS  GRANDMOTHER 

“I  remember  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old  my  grandmother  would  come  down  to  where 
we  lived — they  call  hit  the  Wilder  lot  now — and  she  used  to  bring  me  maple  sugar  moulded  in 
egg  shells.  You  would  pick  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  egg,  and  sort  of  stir  around  inside  there  so 
you  could  pour  it  out — and  then  you’d  pour  the  syrup  in  through  the  hole  and  leave  it  to  git 
hard.  And  I  loved  maple  sugar  better  than  anything. 

“She  always  sort  of  petted  on  me,  and  give  me  things — but  not  everything.  My  practice 
was  not  to  tell  her  I  wanted  anything  right  out.  I’d  sort  of  come  around  to  it  gradual,  and  kind 
of  help  her  to  think  it  up  by  herself.  They  had  some  good  blue  Concord  grapes  that  I  could  eat  a 
gallon  of  without  stoppin.  I  wouldn’t  tell  her  I  wanted  any  grapes,  but  I’d  kind  of  talk  around 
to  it,  and  say  what  a  hot  day  it  was,  and  how  I  guessed  it  was  about  dinner  time,  or  how  I  was 
hungry  or  something,  and  then  kind  of  mention  how  the  grapes  was  gettin’  good  and  ripe.  She’d 
put  pokes  around  ’em  to  keep  the  birds  and  insects  off  the  bunches,  and  they’d  get  ripe  like  that 
inside  the  pokes — and  just  as  sweet  as  sweet! 

“One  time  I  come  and  told  her  about  hearing  a  wild  cat  squall  (later  on  I  thought  it  must 
of  been  a  tree  a'screaming) .  But  I  come  a  cryin’  and  a  sobbin’ — what  I  really  wanted  was  onr 
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of  them  twenty'two  rifles  they  had  settin’  in  the  house.  She  wouldn’t  give  it  to  me — but  she  did 

study  about  it  for  a  long  time. 

“She  gave  me  a  little  axe  to  chop  kindling  with,  and  one 
time  a  steel  trap — I  might  could  have  hinted  some  for  that. 
And  they  had  a  wheel  plow  that  I  liked  to  play  with.  She 
said  one  time  I’d  have  to  take  the  plow  somewhere  else  and 
plow  because  look!  I  had  tore  the  ground  all  to  pieces.  I 
liked  to  see  the  dirt  fly  and  foam  up. 

“She  give  me  a  knife  one  time,  and  said  ‘Wait  a  minute, 
I’m  afraid  you’re  going  to  jab  your  eyes  out.’  So  she  stuck 
it  in  the  chimney  and  broke  the  point  off.  I’d  rather  of  had 
that  nice  pointed  knife  than  anything. 

“She  had  a  pet  bear  when  she  was  a  girl,  that  nobody 
couldn’t  take  care  of  but  her.  It  would  growl  at  everybody 
else.  She  kept  a  chain  on  him  and  used  to  take  and  fasten 
him  up  on  the  hill.  She  had  an  old  dog  —  a  sort  of  gray  dike 
lean  kind  of  animal.  It  liked  her  so  much  it  went  under  the 
bed  and  stayed  for  three  days  after  she  died,  and  nobody  nor 
nothing  couldn’t  make  it  come  out. 

“She  never  believed  in  telling  children  fairy  stories  or  things  that  wasn’t  true.  She  never 
was  the  one  that  told  us  about  Santy  Claus.  Said  it  was  lies. 

“If  some  of  the  grandchildren  would  be  there  and  was  clawing  the  house  up  she  would  get 
them  told.  She  had  a  temper.’ 
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Uncle  William  in  front  of  his  store 


Aunt  Sal  on  her  front  porch 


Uncle  William  Creech  passed  away  on  May  18th,  1918,  following  an  opera' 

tion  which  it  was  hoped  might  save  his  life.  He  was  carried  on  a  stretcher 

across  the  mountain,  and  by  train  to  Louisville  for  the  operation.  The  difficulty, 

labor  and  pain  for  the  sufferer  through  such  an  undertaking,  is  hard  for  us  | 

to  realize  today.  But  even  those  who  did  not  \now  Uncle  William  in  his  life' 

time  can  imagine  his  patience  and  courage  through  it  all,  and  can  appreciate 

the  bereavement  left  by  his  passing.  Following  are  paragraphs  from  a  letter 

written  by  Mrs.  Zande  on  Memorial  Day,  1918. 

.  .  .  They  said  at  the  hospital  that  they  had  never  had  a  patient  more  obedient  and  anxious 
to  do  all  they  asked.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  he  had  all  the  careful  attention  and  love 
we  desire  for  our  own,  and  that  people  in  Louisville,  who  had  heard  him  speak  there  for  our 
road,  paid  real  tribute  to  his  greatness. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  with  him  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  talked  in  his  semi* 
conscious  moments  continually  of  children,  and  called  them  my  children.  We  feel  certain  that 
his  wandering  thoughts  must  often  have  been  on  the  school  and  his  children  for  whom  he  had 
heart  and  craving.  His  last  question  was  about  Aunt  Sal,  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for 
fifty' two  years. 

We  brought  him  home  for  burial  on  Sunday.  By  special  arrangement  the  train  was  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  at  least  forty  men  were  waiting  to  carry  Uncle  William  home. 
The  coffin  was  wrapped  in  oilcloth  and  tied  to  a  long  pole.  With  one  man  at  each  end  and  several 
on  both  sides,  in  a  group  as  compact  as  a  cluster  of  bees,  the  little  procession  came  over  the  steep 
and  rocky  trail  with  unbelievable  speed.  The  absolute  silence  of  it  all  was  the  most  telling  witness 

to  the  grief  everyone  felt. 
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.  Try t0  imagine  the  solemn  simplicity  and  appeal  of  his  burial,  the  grave  dug  by  friends,  lined 
with  cemented  rock,  to  make  a  secure  resting  place  for  a  great  man;  children  and  neighbors 
singing  old,  old  hymns,— “Been  a  long  time  travelling  here  below”— Aunt  Sal  sending  around 
word  that  she  wanted  all  his  little  children  to  have  a  last  look  at  his  face,  so  beautiful  and 
distinguished  in  its  last  sleep;  the  laying  away  of  his  body  on  the  hilltop  under  the  trees. 

Just  five  years  ago  Uncle  William  gave  all  his  land  to  establish  the  school,  and  it  has  been 
his  delight,  the  dream  of  his  early  years  more  than  fulfilled  in  his  old  age.  He  had  a  constructive 
passion  for  the  welfare  of  children.  His  belief  was  that  a  sound  democracy  could  be  achieved 
only  by  raising  children  under  the  right  rulings.  “I  don’t  want  hit  to  be  a  benefit  just  for  this 
neighborhood,”  he  said  of  this  school,  “but  for  the  whole  state,  and  the  nation,  and  for  folks  acrost 
the  sea,  if  they  can  get  any  benefit  out  of  hit.” 

Nowhere  but  out  of  his  own  soul  did  he  draw  his  ideals.  He  lived  so  far  away,  at  the  head" 
waters  of  the  Kentucky  River,  under  the  shadow  of  Pine  Mountain!  He  belongs  to  the  pioneer 
days  of  the  Cumberlands;  he  holp  to  subdue  the  wilderness;  he  ate  venison  and  hunted  bears,  he 
lived  in  a  log  house;  he  was  herb"doctor  and  bone"setter  and  tootUpuller  in  the  far"off  hills  and 
many  miles  from  a  country  doctor.  Remote  in  the  mountains  he  thought  greatly,  and  his  thought 
has  yielded  a  rich  fruitage.  There  are  no  detracting  littlenesses,  no  small  prejudices,  to  mar  our 
remembrance  of  him.  For  five  years  we  have  been  neighbor  to  a  great  and  gentle  soul,  and  have 
known  intimately  his  wisdom,  his  tenderness  for  the  wayward,  his  proud  hopes  for  the  children 
of  the  mountains. 
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Ethel  de  Long  Zande. 


Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  October  Pine  Mountain  T^fotes,  a  memorial  to 
Aunt  Sal  Creech,  after  her  death  in  April,  1925. 


On  the  first  day  of  April  Aunt  Sal — for  all  of  us  who  could  not  by  rights  call  her  “Granny”  knew 
her  by  this  dear  possessive — died  at  the  age  of  seventy 'eight.  She  was  the  wife  of  William 
Creech,  founder  of  this  school,  as  unique  and  beloved  a  person  as  he.  For  a  year  she  had  been 
housebound.  Going  up  to  see  her,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  we  missed  that  staunch 
old  weather-beaten  figure  on  the  porch  where  she  had  peeled  so  many  apples  and  strung  so  many 
beans.  We  knew  she  hadn’t  even  stepped  out  to  the  smoke-house  but  that  we  must  wait  for  the 
warm  joy  of  seeing  her  till  we  got  through  the  house  into  the  kitchen.  There  she  would  be  in  her 
big  chair  near  the  fire,  strangely  shrunken  with  weakness  and  pitifully  blind  from  cataracts, 
longing  for  her  time  to  come,  but  waiting  for  it  with  her  own  wonderful  relish  for  life.  To  the 
last  she  was  mistress  of  the  house,  directing  her  young  grand-daughters  in  their  work,  seeing  to 
her  “stuff”  so  competently  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  she  could  barely  distinguish  light  and 
darkness.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  before  her  death  she  bade  them  wind  the  clock,  as  if  she,  who  had 
never  sat  down  to  smoke  her  pipe  and  see  a  little  peace  and  quiet  with  the  old  clock’s  claims 
unminded,  could  hardly  settle  to  her  long  rest  until  the  last  familiar  duty  of  the  evenings  of 
fifty-five  years  was  done. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  we  knew  her,  she  had  always  lived  in  a  comfortable  plank  house,  but 
the  old  log  house  she  had  come  to  as  a  young  pioneer  mother,  where  all  her  children  had  been 
raised,  stood  close  behind  it  in  the  yard  and  had  first  place  in  her  heart.  Once  I  said,  thinking 
of  the  old  room  where  a  bed  stood  in  each  of  three  corners  and  a  great  old  loom  in  the  fourth, 
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How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  you  if  you  had  had  this  house  when  they  were  all  little!” 
Then  came  the  quick  denial.  “Why,  Lord!  They  wouldn’t  never  have  done  no  good!  They 
was  cracks  big  enough  to  fling  a  cat  through  betwixt  those  logs,  and  the  floor  was  alius  wet  with 
the  young  uns  trackin  mud  in,  and  the  wind  cornin’  down  the  chimney  would  blow  the  thread 
right  out  of  my  hand  when  I  sat  spinning  before  the  fire,  but  hit’s  the  way  to  raise  young  ’uns 
right,  and  not  spile  ’em.” 

She  treasured  jealously  the  very  utensils  of  those  days,  the  iron  pots  and  baking  pan,  the 
wooden  bread  tray  and  piggins  Uncle  William  had  made  her,  her  homespun  blankets,  her  spin' 
ning  wheel,  the  very  quills  and  bobbins  of  “the  rise  of  her  bloom.”  Through  snatches  of  her  talk 
about  these  beloved  things  we  saw  past  times — the  family  coming  for  the  first  time  across  Pine 
Mountain  through  the  primeval  wilderness,  two  babies  and  three  “mighty  skimpy  featherbeds” 
on  the  nags;  the  shack  where  they  were  to  create  a  new  home,  and  where  Sal  couldn’t  sleep  until 
the  door  was  put  up  between  her  and  the  wild  animals;  Sal  working  at  her  wheel  that  first 
spring,  and  not  helping  Uncle  William  clear  the  land  or  raise  the  crop  because  another  baby 
was  coming.  “I’d  set  thar  spinning  and  every  now  and  then  I’d  find  my  hands  in  my  lap, 
and  me  a^studyin’  about  Mammy,  and  scarce  able  to  stand  hit.  Over  on  the  Poor  Fork  where 
I  was  raised,  anyways  two  or  three  people  went  past  the  house  every  week,  but  here  there 
weren’t  nary  soul.” 

But  there  was  nothing  selfish  about  her  love  of  her  home.  Everyone  was  welcome  to  share 
the  fire,  to  eat,  to  stay  all  night.  To  a  modern  woman,  Aunt  Sal’s  distress  if  anyone  left  her  house 
at  meal  time  without  eating,  was  always  amazing.  Her  hands  were  never  too  full  to  set  a  meal 
of  victuals  out  of  hours,  and  table'full  might  follow  table'full  in  her  kitchen.  Dozens  of  children 
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and  grown-ups  might  descend  on  her  at  once,  grandchildren,  neighbors,  or  near  acquaintances; 
she  was  never  afraid, — or  at  least  she  never  showed  it, — that  the  little  feet  would  trample  her 
blossoms.  At  once  everyone  felt  welcome  and  content,  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  few  women 
can  create.  The  children  played  all  over  the  yard,  and  chased  the  chickens  and  turkeys  in  amiable 
companionship;  the  grown  folks  helped  with  the  work  or  sat  quiet  as  they  chose.  Aunt  Sal  was 
never  hurried  or  put  out.  The  babies  must  all  be  jounced  on  her  knees,  and  all  of  them  loved  at 
first  sight  the  brown  wrinkled  face,  and  the  large  gay  beads  that  she  always  wore  around  her 
neck.  For  every  little  chunk  of  a  boy  or  girl  she  had  a  special  apple  or  a  large  piece  of  sweet-bread. 
Even  when  she  was  sick  in  bed  with  bronchitis,  in  the  last  winter  of  her  life,  she  always  kept  a 
few  fine  apples  under  the  “kivers”  and  greeted  the  small  folk  with  “Granny’s  got  an  apple 
for  you.” 

She  was  incurably  interested  in  people,  and  the  whole  country  side  dropped  in  to  see  her 
whenever  it  could.  No  other  woman  was  so  widely  known,  so  respected  or  beloved.  We  grown 
folks  sat,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  enjoying  a  spell  of  her  talk,  news  flavored  with  humor,  or 
caustic  comment.  Once  she  philosophised  a  bit  on  learning  and  wisdom,  ending  with  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  summary  of  things.  “Well,  we  ’uns  that  cain’t  read  or  write,  we  have  a  heap  o’ 
time  to  think,  and  that’s  the  reason  we  know  more  than  you  all!”  Sometimes  she  talked  over 
someone’s  behavior,  blending  disapproval  with  sympathy.  She  abhorred  evil  and  dishonorable 
doings  with  thoroughbred  fastidiousness,  but  her  large  feeling  for  folks  so  transcended  her 
moral  judgment  that  it  never  estranged  sinners  from  her. 

What  a  sest  for  living  she  had!  Living  in  the  woods,  she  was  never  indifferent  to  nature, 
and  remembered  with  delight  the  “sanging  expeditions  of  her  younger  days,  when  a  group  of 
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kinsfolk  and  neighbors  would  camp  out  a  week  at  a  time  while  they  dug  ginseng.  She  knew  in 
wild  strawberry  time  on  just  what  sunny  slope  berries  would  be  thickest  and  largest,  and  when 
she  was  past  seventy  she  would  set  off  berrying  or  “sapping”  (for  the  juice  of  the  young  birch) 
with  a  girl’s  vigor.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  her  stepping  along,  a  trim  figure  with  red  kerchief  tied 
over  her  head,  walking  stick  in  hand,  keen,  resourceful  and  gay.  Even  after  Uncle  William’s 
death,  which  struck  her  the  heaviest  blow,  she  could  still  show  a  child’s  joy  in  the  old  earth’s 
gifts.  Once  we  were  in  the  woods  hunting  for  yellow-root  and  other  medicinal  herbs  when  the 
sun  set.  “Lord!”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  glow  behind  the  black  tree  trunks,  “Hit’s  a  sight  what 
pretties  thar  be  to  see!” 

Inexpressibly  moving  and  dear  are  our  memories  of  the  day  of  her  burial;  the  lovely  old  face 
so  serene  and  beautiful  when  death  had  smoothed  away  its  weariness,  with  the  red  silk  kerchief 
tied  as  usual  over  her  head,  the  decorous  black  dress  and  white  apron,  laid  away  long  ago  for  her 
burial,  the  precious  last  services  our  own  hands  could  render  before  the  shrunken  body  was  laid 
in  the  decent  home-made  coffin,  the  procession  of  beloved  kinsfolk  and  friends  that  went  up  the 
hill  with  the  bearers,  to  lay  her  beside  Uncle  William.  On  an  April  day  in  1846  little  Sal  Dixon 
had  been  born;  April  nineteen  years  later  had  brought  her  wedding  morning,  and  on  that  exqui¬ 
site  sunny  afternoon  when  we  left  her  in  the  hillside  graveyard,  stricken  and  bereft,  we  yet 
rejoiced  that  another  April  had  brought  her  a  new  beginning  of  more  abundant  life. 
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THE  WILDER  GRAHDCHILDREH 

“When  they’re  young  they’re  trompin’  on  your  feet  and  when  they’re  old 
they’re  trompin’  on  your  heart.”  — .  Aunt  Sal. 
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-Martha  (died  in  infancy) 


WILLIAM  CREECH  AND  SALLY  DIXON  CREECH 
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Walter 

Goldie  (m.  Hobart  Browning) — Thelma,  Geneva,  Jimmy  Dale 
Jeanette  (m.  Dolphus  Dean) — Anna  Ruth 


WILLIAM  CREECH  AND  SALLY  DIXON  CREECH 
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CREECH  FAMILY  TREE 
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Pine  Mountain  Chapel. 


UNCLE  WILLIAM’S  SCHOOL , 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


And  now,  after  thirty  years,  what  would  his  eyes  behold,  were  Uncle  William  to  look  out  from 
his  old  log  house  at  the  foot  of  Pole  House  Hill? 

First  of  all  he  would  see  a  modern  vocational  high  school,  with  its  workshops,  schoolhouse, 
farm,  dairy,  infirmary,  chapel,  and  houses  for  pupils,  its  coal  mine  and  reservoir,  scattered  over 
some  240  acres  of  farm  and  hillside  land.  He  would  see  a  hundred  young  boys  and  girls,  some 
bearing  his  name,  carrying  on  the  daily  work  of  the  school. 

Respected  by  our  neighbors  and  indispensable  to  the  school  program  are  several  former 
students.  On  the  farm,  in  the  living  quarters,  in  the  machine  shop,  the  office,  the  laundry  and 
the  kitchen,  former  students  are  supervisors  and  instructors.  Student  printers,  learning  this 
valuable  trade,  print  the  school  bulletins  and  the  monthly  “Pine  Cone.”  Much  of  the  furniture 
for  the  school  is  the  product  of  the  carpentry  shop.  The  girls  also  have  their  machines,  and  in 
the  home  economics  class  make  most  of  their  own  clothing.  The  girls  in  the  kitchen  not  only 
prepare  three  meals  a  day  and  bake  all  the  bread  but  find  time  to  can  1000  gallons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  each  summer. 

With  his  native  appreciation  of  all  that  is  progressive  and  socially  sound,  Uncle  William 
would  be  deeply  interested  in  the  Cooperative  Store,  run  by  the  pupils  as  the  practical  core  of 
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their  second  year  curriculum.  He  would  be  pleased  to  see  that  the  old  folk  dances  and  native 
songs  are  being  treasured  and  enjoyed  by  this  generation  for  they  are  a  true  heritage  of  our  area. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Uncle  William’s  bone^setting  days  to  the  modern  hospital  of  today, 
equipped  with  even  so  modern  an  accessory  as  the  fluoroscope,  staffed  with  the  doctor,  two 
nurses,  and  their  student  assistants,  serving  the  needs  of  as  many  as  seventyTve  patients  a  day, 
from  the  community  of  three  hundred  square  miles.  Uncle  William  would  cheer  along  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  community  service  group,  as  they  go  up  and  down  the  creeks,  giving  first  aid, 
carrying  medical  supplies,  helping  the  nurse,  or  distributing  books  from  the  traveling  library,  and 
assisting  the  district  school  teachers. 

An  unusual  part  of  the  program  is  the  grading  system,  for  no  use  is  made  of  letters  or  figures, 
but  each  student  makes  his  own  “report”  to  his  parents,  evaluating  his  own  work,  and  suggesting 
improvements  which  he  can  or  ought  to  make.  Cumulative  records  for  each  student  are  kept 
in  the  Counselor’s  office.  Not  only  do  we  seek  to  guide  the  student  carefully  during  his  time 
here,  but  his  fortunes  are  followed  after  he  leaves  the  school. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  the  founder  of  Pine  Mountain  would  rejoice  in  the  strong  religious 
spirit,  permeated  by  his  desire  that  “all  young  ’uns  be  taught  to  serve  the  livin’  God.”  The  church 
of  native  stone,  set  in  the  geographical  center,  is  likewise  the  center  spiritually.  It  plays  a  signiffi 
cant  part  in  the  lives  of  the  students,  for  it  is  an  experience  which  the  children  help  to  create  for 
themselves,  in  planning  and  conducting  worship  services. 

Problems  and  opportunities  have  multiplied  as  the  world  has  come  to  our  side  of  the 
mountain  by  way  of  the  first  graded  road,  built  in  1935,  the  radio,  and  Rural  Electrification.  To 
the  rural  handicaps  under  which  we  normally  live,  the  restrictions  of  war  have  added  higher  costs 
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and  greater  difficulties  of  transportation  across  the  mountain.  Yet  adjustment  has  been  possible 
because  in  this  part  of  the  highlands,  the  enduring  frontier  spirit  still  knows  how  to  meet  danger 
and  hardship.  At  a  moment’s  notice  children  may  be  called  out,  day  or  night,  to  fight  forest  fire 
sweeping  to  the  gates  of  the  school  grounds.  Time  after  time  a  spring  flood  has  carried  away  a 
whole  planting  and  sturdy  bridges  as  well,  whirling  down  Greasy  Creek.  Sometimes  drought 
has  burned  to  death  a  summer’s  labor  in  the  fields. 

Now  as  we  enter  another  phase  of  life  with  these  children,  there  is  foremost  in  our  minds 
the  conviction  that  they  must  be  guided  from  stern  war  time  demands  into  realisation  of  the 
peace  which  now  follows,  and  toward  their  unique  contribution  in  a  world  both  shrunken  and 
expanded.  Our  task,  in  common  with  that  of  every  American  school,  is  to  develop  in  the  midst 
of  crisis  a  recognition  of  war  as  a  cruel  interval,  and  peace  as  the  ideal  norm  for  human  life. 

How  we  can  best  serve  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen,  but  one  thing  seems  certain:  the 
school  will  be  needed  not  less,  but  more,  in  the  years  to  come.  We  are  convinced  that  the  people  we 
serve  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  advance  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  a  Christian  way  of 
life,  and  that  Pine  Mountain  School  has  its  permanent  place  as  a  wellspring  of  Christian  democ' 
racy.  We  are  committed  to  the  fulfillment  of  Uncle  William’s  craving:  “I  don’t  want  hit  to  he 
a  benefit  just  for  my  own  grandchildren  and  the  neighbors,  but  for  the  whole  county,  and  the 
state,  and  the  nation  —  and  the  people  acrost  the  sea  too,  if  they  can  git  any  benefit  out  of  hit.” 
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Big  Log  fireplace,  191 5. 
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Loo\ing  out  from  Jack’s  Gap,  1945". 
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THE  PINE  MOUNTAIN  SETTLEMENT  SCHOOL 
Pine  Mountain,  Harlan  County,  Kentucky 

Mr.  H.  R.  S.  Benjamin,  Director 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Dr.  Clark  Bailey  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ball  .... 
Mr.  J.  S.  Crutchfield,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Elsmith  . 

Mrs.  Anderson  Gratz  . 

Mrs.  Inghram  D.  Hook  . 

Mr.  C.  N.  Manning,  Treasurer  . 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.  . 

Dr.  Joseph  Van  Vleck,  Jr.  . 
Miss  Evelyn  K.  Wells  . 


.  Harlan,  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
New  York 
.  Hartford,  Conn. 
.  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Miss  Alice  L.  Cobb,  Publicity  Representative 


The  School  is  Christian  but  non' sectarian,  supported  by  voluntary 
gifts,  supplemented  by  a  small  endowment  fund. 
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